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family life education — extension style 


by mary w. armstrong 


“Better Homes for Better Citizens” might well be the slogan of the 
home economics extension service of Rutgers University. All the projects 
promoted by the home economics extension staff are directed toward this 
end, but most especially the human relations program. 


And this program, just as the name implies, is aimed at developing 
better relationships among family members of all ages, with each other 
and with those whom they meet at school, at work or at play. 


But in line with theories of long standing. recently given added 
emphasis, that the early formative years are the significant ones. child 


development and parent education are the keystone of the study pro- 


moted by extension workers. 


volunteer lay leaders trained effectively 


The 10,000 or more parents who, during the year just ended, were 
enrolled in New Jersey extension groups were predominately concerned 
with problems of school-age children. This is partly due to a fortunate 
cooperative relationship developed more than 20 years ago with the 
New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


In several counties in the state—among them, Bergen, Camden, Essex 
and Union—a series of training meetings for local study group chair- 
men has been carried on each year during all that time. Techniques 
of presenting material—including <lms, skits, panel discussions and 
reports on reference reading—have been illustrated, as well as subject 


matter explored. Through the work of these volunteer leaders the number 
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of families influenced by extension programs has nearly doubled, and 
the effect on the leaders themselves has also been noteworthy. 


Mrs. G in Union County, with only a common school background, 
has attended classes over a period of 10 years. During that time she 
has grown not only in her understanding of her children but also “in 
wisdom and stature.” Her children have graduated from elementary to 
secondary school and have gone to work or entered college; she herself 
has “graduated” from a shy, self-conscious mother, first to a back-row 
group member, then to a community association officer and finally to 
a valued worker at the county level, able to express herself well, to 
report on meetings and convincingly persuade other mothers of the 
value and satisfaction of “parent ed.” This is the affectionate colloquialism 
bestowed upon the program by many enthusiastic adherents. 


range of subjects studied 


The state specialist in human relations has each year outlined appro- 
priate subjects for study at county and community meetings. In some 
instances she has conducted most of the county-wide training meetings; 
in others she has assisted the home agents—usually county field workers, 
although they are members of the faculty of the College of Agriculture 
of Rutgers University, as is the specialist—to do the job by recom- 
mending reference materials and teaching devices, as well as by preparing 
bulletins for general distribution. 


Although the choice of specific study topics has varied from county 
to county, a review of some of the different programs in Union County 
suggests the type of information which parents and others seem to 
appreciate. 


Among the subjects presented to volunteer leaders during the year 
just past, “What Are These Emotional Problems?” received the most 
enthusiastic response. Within six weeks after the writer conducted a 
meeting using the excellent film by this title as the basis for discussion, 
12 parent-teacher groups had held similar meetings, in most cases without 
further help from the extension staff member, except perhaps a few 
admonitions and a little bolstering of courage. 


“Discipline for Self-Discipline.” “Responsibility Sealed to Size.” “A 
Goal for Living” and “Helping Your Child Make Good in School” are 
also typical of the program themes offered to county and community 


groups. 


The training meeting topics have included also “You and the United 
Nations,” “Planning for Family Security” and “Business Facts for New 
Jersey Homemakers,” since the extension service feels very strongly that 
practical economics and international conditions have definite bearing 


on family living. 
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how can you 


help your child 


in school? 


many organizations request programs 


The home agent has promoted better family living with many other 
organizations through requested programs such as “Developing Our Best 
Selves.” This title—originally announced to add appeal to a training 
meeting in leadership techniques in the parent education field—quickly 
caught on with other groups as a result of press notices. Subse- 
quently presented to a Democratic women’s organization, two women’s 
club home departments and a Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
the angle of personality development as an aid to individual happiness 
as well as to community participation was stressed. 


“Loosening the Apron Strings,” presented to mothers of adolescents, 
“Preparing for Marriage,” discussed with a mixed group of newly mar- 
rieds and mothers of about-to-be-marrieds, and “Economic Aspects of 
Marriage.” given at one meeting in a series for young adults arranged 
by a county health association—all these show the further scope of the 
miscellaneous work in this field. 


“Education for Family Living.” a discussion enthusiastically received 
by one Kiwanis and one Rotary Club, indicates other avenues of approach 
provided through cooperation with the Union County Youth Welfare 
Council, on whose executive committee the extension agent serves. 


As chairman of the parents’ programs committee for this group the 
extension agent has for several years not only cooperated with the 
annual conference programs, attended by from 400 to 600 young people 
and adults, but has also arranged numerous other conferences in which 
five or more community agencies interested in youth and family living 
have participated. 
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help her untie 


the apron strings. 


More and more church groups formed to study family and child 
problems have turned to the extension agent for subject presentations 
and counsel. The child guidance group of a Presbyterian Church in 
one town is typical of many such groups. “Eating Problems of the 
Young Child” and “Training in Responsibility” have been two favorite 


topics with these. 


pre-school course launched 
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Study by mothers of pre-school children, although long recognized as 
one very logical road to the destination of more satisfactory family 
living, until recently was far too infrequently used. The occasional 
short and disconnected journeys along this pathway were usually beset 
with small attendance—to say nothing of the hazard of rightly restive 
children and naturally disturbed mothers. During the year just past. 
however, initial progress was made, providing at the same time courage 


and experience for future undertakings. 


Feeling that any program, to be effective. must be given considerable 
importance in the eyes of the mothers and others interested, the home 
agent—with the support and encouragement of the human relations spe- 
cialist—announced a series of six meetings as a course on child develop- 
ment. Twenty or more mothers of older children who had _ previously 
worked with the extension service immediately registered. Since these 
mothers had other means of obtaining information, the home agent 
resolutely risked no enrollment at all by discouraging this group in 
order to seek out mothers of young children. 


Even after considerable plugging. the course started with only 18 
mothers, although 25 seemed a desirable number. A poll of the mothers 
themselves showed the morning period from 10:00 to 11:30, when no 
naptime conflicted, to be the choice for classes. Meetings were scheduled 


on Wednesday of each week. 
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A temporary day nursery had been promised, if necessary. All ques- 
tion as to need was settled at the initial meeting when five children 


ranging in age from eight weeks to five years—arrived with their mothers. 


Arrangements were made for the mothers to meet in the demonstration 
room on the first floor of an annex and for the children to play in the 
conference room of a seventh-floor court house office. A variety of 
play materials was made available and a competent woman known to 
understand children was engaged. Each mother paid 25¢ for the hour 


and a half period for each child. 


At one session when neither of two “dependables” on the list was 
available, members of the clerical staff pinch-hit. Two were mothers 
of older children and another, newly married, was fascinated by the baby. 


The children themselves enjoyed their sessions thoroughly and one 
four-year-old asked his mother each morning, “Do you and I go to 
school today?” 


Before the completion of the course 26 different mothers were enrolled. 
Although fewer than half were awarded certificates for satisfactory par- 
ticipation and perfect attendance, interest and enthusiasm were general. 
Illness of children and husbands—and of the mothers themselves—inter- 
fered with attendance. 


At the last session, the mother of a 14-week-old baby was three 
minutes late. Upon her arrival, the complete consternation which had 
prevailed was instantly transformed to total jubilation that something 
had not happened to spoil her perfect attendance record and prevent 
her from “graduating.” This mother wheeled the baby in its carriage 
onto the elevator each week, and all the elevator men and janitors in the 
staid court house took an interest. 


fun for tots 


while 


mothers learn. 
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In fact cooperation was general in every respect. The sheriff's office 
provided film equipment and an operator for showing the movie, “Chil- 
dren’s Emotions,” at one meeting. And later the identification bureau 
photographed the groups of mothers and children. 


Besides the county extension agents and state specialist, speakers 
included the director of guidance in the Irvington schools and the director 
of the Egenolf Day Nursery, in Elizabeth. A Plainfield child-care center 
sent a representative to every session possible and the county pre-school 
chairman for the Parent-Teacher Associations also attended. 


Many of the “graduates” are reserving a place for friends or relatives 
on the roster of the next course in Elizabeth, to be given next fall, and 
some parents in Plainfield have requested a similar program at that end 
of the county, perhaps in the spring of 1952. 


The subjects discussed were: “Understanding Our Children,” “Founda- 
tions of Good Nutrition,” “Daily Activity and Recreation.” “Growth 
in Responsibility.” “The Why, What and How of Discipline” and “Solving 


4 Those Emotional Problems.” 
q program is state-wide 
F Although this account of subject matter and techniques in the family 


living program of the New Jersey extension service has been related 
largely to activities in a single county, similar opportunities are to some 
extent provided to parents and others in most of New Jersey’s 21 
counties. The state specialist’s weekly column for parents—entitled “Fam- 
ily Life Today”—is published in daily and weekly newspapers all over 
New Jersey. In one county alone, the circulation is more than 200,000. 


From a national standpoint, too, extension groups from Maine to 
Florida and California are learning about family living. 


Other organizations, in recognition of the success of the family approach 
in extension teaching, are calling upon various representatives to assist 
with programs. The recent request of the American Home Economics 
Association—that Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, extension specialist in parent 
education in the federal government, serve as a consultant in setting 


M.A. degree, Teachers College, Columbia. 
One-time home economics teacher. 
Consultant on family living, adult education. 
Associate professor in the 

N. J. College of Agriculture. 

Home agent in Union County, N. J. 

Mary W. Armstrong. 
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the baby's mother 
had a perfect 


attendance record. 


up a special project in family life education, in order to promote a 
family-centered point of view in all home economics teaching—is one 
illustration. 


family life education is worthwhile 


Family life education is one of five major home economics project pro- 
grams in the extension service curriculum. To some of the staff it is 
the most stimulating and rewarding of all activities. Although it is the 
most intangible of all fields of endeavor and the most difficult one in 
which to measure successes, it is the one wherein the greatest impact 
is made on future society. 


The acute interest and appreciation of participants is at the same 
time challenging and rewarding. 


And to those who have worked in this field for one or two decades 
and have witnessed not only the seed sown but the harvest reaped, there 
is infinite satisfaction. For it has been truly said, “The hand that 
rocks the cradle, rules the world.” And who among us does not want 
to help the next generation build a better world for all mankind? 
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THE CHURCH, THE FAMILY, THE MINISTER 


A Yale Divinity School Course 


by Rev. Dr. Paul Herman Vieth 


For 20 years the Divinity School of Yale University has offered a 
course on the church and the family. This course was initiated in recog- 
nition of the important place of the family unit in the fellowship of the 
church and of family situations and problems in the work of the minister. 


In the intervening years, the place of the family in Christian educa- 
tion has received increasing attention, and service to families generally 
has become more and more important in the ministry. It is no longer 
possible to consider any man or woman properly trained for service 
in the church who has not had proper preparation for ministry to families. 


|. Purposes 

The primary purpose of such a course is professional, that is, to 
prepare ministers for a more effective ministry. It is with this purpose 
that we shall deal in this article. 

There is, nevertheless, an important secondary purpose which grows 
out of the fact that most Protestant ministers marry and have families 
of their own. Personal preparation for Christian marriage and family 
living is as necessary for the prospective minister as it is for those 


to whom he is to minister. 
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Il. A Minister Serves 


This secondary purpose is best achieved as a by-product of the course 
aimed at professional preparation. It would be difficult to deal with it 
directly. Theological students are in varying status with respect to 
marriage. Some are married and have children, some are recently mar- 
ried, some are engaged, some are “unattached” and some plan never 
to marry. It would be difficult to find common ground for any class. 


But the content of a professional course aimed at preparation for 
ministry to families does at many points touch the personal needs of 
participants (including the instructor!), and each may appropriate to 
his own use whatever fits. A study of the voluntary reading engaged 
in by students in such a course indicates that this is the way it does 
work out. Through the years the quantity of reading done in this course 
has far exceeded that in any other course the writer has taught. 


For the prospective Protestant minister—even more than for persons 
generally—this personal preparation for marriage and family living is 
important. Just as wholesome moral and spiritual character are essential 
to his guidance of others in religious living, so a healthy Christian family 
life in the manse is essential to effective guidance of others in achieving 
a similar goal. The minister's own family is his best resource in teaching 
others, especially the young people of the parish. 


The purpose and content of a course on marriage and the family are 
determined by the kind of service it is expécted that the minister will 
be called on to perform. This varies in different types of parishes, but 
in general may be expected to include the following activities: 


Performing marriages. 


This may be simply a perfunctory fulfilling of the letter of the law 
or it may be an opportunity for fostering a high spiritual experience. 
To be a Christian experience, a wedding needs to be more than the 
reading of the wedding service and the hearing of the marriage vows. 
Increasingly ministers are insisting that those who come to them for 
marriage shall give them also the opportunity for enough time in counsel- 
ing to make certain that the significance of Christian marriage is under- 
stood. Many ministers are regarding this as one of their most strategic 


educational opportunities. 


¢ The Christian education of youth, including the meaning of Christian 
marriage and family life. 


Proper preparation for marriage is begun long before the few periods 
of intensive counseling in connection with a wedding. It is incidental 
to the whole range of Christian education and should become explicit 
in work with high school and older young people. 
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There are few churches now which do not include occasional units 
on love, courtship and marriage in the program of youth work. The 
tragedy is that so often this is superficially and poorly done. The 
minister is usually the best person to conduct such a course, and often 
he is the only one available who can do so. 


The Home Is Basic 


A Living Reality 


® Maintaining the proper relationship between Christian education in 
the church and Christian nurture in the families. 


It is now generally recognized that in-church educational activities alone 
cannot provide adequate Christian education. What the home is and 
does is more important to what its members become than what is 
taught in the few hours available in the church. 


But what the home is and does is the church in action just as much 
as the Sunday school and the youth group, for it is through helping 
homes to be cells of Christian nurture that the church is performing 
one of its most important services. Basic to any effective Christian 
teaching is a wholesome Christian family life which illustrates and 


supports it. 


In recent years there has been an attempt to make Christian education 
a joint responsibility of church and home. Church school curricula now 
provide for home activities as well as church programs. 


But merely providing for this in printed literature is not enough. It 
must be made a living reality in the parish. Only the minister, with 
his intimate contacts with families, can bring this to pass. 


¢ Conducting classes and conferences with parents. 


Education for Christian family life is a continuing process. It is only 
after they are actually confronted with family situations that persons 
can best be helped to meet such situations. 


Adult education in the church has taken on new significance and 
vitality as it has included groups of parents who are concerned with 
learning how to make their homes centers of Christian living. 
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It's more than vows. 


© Counseling on marriage and family problems. 


Work with individuals and small groups has come to be recognized 
as one of the most important functions of the minister. It is through 
such intimate contacts that much help can be given on matters of family 
relations and problems. 


{ 

Counseling opportunities do not always grow out of crises. A large 
proportion of this kind of service may be in the nature of helping persons 
to do better what they are already trying to do or to discover new 
opportunities and responsibilities. Thus help may be given with the 
prayer life of the family, wholesome reading material. support of worthy 
causes, wholesome family activities, and problems of discipline. 


The Parish Call 


The traditional parish call may take on new significance ‘hrough the 
opportunities suggested here. 


At times, however, there are crisis situations in the relations of hus- 
band and wife or of parents with their children which give rise to the 
need for counseling. In these the minister must be able to help them 
think through their problems, with relevance to their Christian convictions. 


In acute problems he needs to help in enlisting more expert service 
than he is able to render. 


¢ Maintaining community relations. 


A church is a part of the community and so are the fa:nilies which 
it seeks to serve. Wholesome family living is importantly related. The 
effective minister must know how the community is influencing the values 
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Children learn 


concern for others 


within the family. 


he is seeking to maintain. He must know the family-serving agencies 
and have such contacts with them as will enable him to utilize their services. 


Moreover, the minister is in the nature of his calling a representative 
of his church in community activity. His concern for good family living 
goes beyond the families of his parish. The problems of good housing, 
playground facilities, good schools, juvenile delinquency, etc., which his 
community faces are also his problems. 


Ill. What Is the Christian Family? 


These are the broad functions of the minister in marriage and family 
service for which our course seeks to prepare him. But underlying any 
specific training, there must be an understanding of the family and its 

i place in society and of the peculiar characteristics of the Christian family. 


The first of these involves what is covered in good college courses on 
the family. Certain aspects of it are also touched in courses on Christian 
ethics and social ethics. Since only 30 class hours are available for our 
course, it is not feasible to spend very much time on such general 
aspects. Fortunately, many students enter the theological seminary with 
one or more such courses completed in their undergraduate work. Others 
are encouraged to read in this field as a part of their work for this course. 


The second involves an exercise in Christian theology. How does a 
Christian family differ from one that‘is not Christian? Obviously, the 
good characteristics of any family—concern for persons, democratic atti- 
tudes, love, security, etc.—must also be included as the marks of a 


Christian family. 


The answer to our problem is to be found in the way in which religion 
impinges on all of life—presuppositions arising from one’s conceptions of 
God and his relation to man, the meaning of these convictions in inter- 
personal relations, and the activities (such as family worship) which are 
initiated to foster and express the religious life. The reader will readily 
see that this presents the student with no mean problem of making his 


religion relevant to life. 
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IV. Organization of the Course 


With these objectives in view, such a course naturally divides itself 


into five sections: 


¢ The meaning of Christian family life. 


¢ Marriage and family life education during the 10 years or so before 


marriage. 


¢ The marriage itself and the problems of developing a creative Chris. 
tian family life confronted by the young couple. 


¢ Guiding parents in the nurture and training of their ci:ildren. 


¢ Organizing a church program which gives adequate place to family 
guidance. 


Space permits only the barest mention of the content in these several 


sections. 


The first section is covered in III above. The second, that of educating 
young people in Christian family life, is most closely related to the 
present experience of theological students. Most of them are in the later 
stages of this period of life. Many of them are engaged in supervised 
religious field work involving leadership of youth groups. In _ these 
groups they get experience in conducting such educational activities. 


In this period of life, young people may be brought to confront prob- 
lems of Christian family living as they themselves confront situations 
and problems in their own families. They can be introduced to the 
importance of the family in society and helped to establish criteria for 
Christian conduct in courtship, love and marriage. They can be intro- 
duced to studies of factors which make for successful marriage and 
which help to build criteria for mate selection. 


Basic to all this, they may be introduced to an understanding of them- 
selves, including the sexual nature. 


Very important to such education in the church is the fact that it is 
usually given in coeducational groups within which the problems of 
male-female relationships are already present and in which the standards 
and ideals evolved may be practiced. Such love matches as are bound 
to result from these social groups are off to an excellent start because 
of the common background of the members, both in marriage education 
and Christian outlook. 


The third section concerns itself with the usual problems which must 
be included in a good marriage course: The adjustments necessary for 
harmonious and creative living; domestic planning, budgeting, buyman- 
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ship, life insurance, family accounts; love and sexual adjustment, includ- 
ing the meaning of birth control and planned parenthood; religion in 
family life. 


It is made clear, however. that religious practices are not just added 
to other aspects of family living. Christian presuppositions and ideals 
must permeate all the other aspects of life if they are to be worthy 
of the name. 


The fourth section again includes many of the topics which would 
be found in any course on child study: Making the family unit a whole- 
some group for the development of personality; discipline; money mat- 
ters: leisure-time activities; home and school relationships. 


How to use 
the Bible 


in the home? 


To these are added the consideration of religion in family life and the 
way a religious outlook will influence and color all the other topics. 
Here must come a consideration of how religious faith develops, the 
answering of children’s religious questions, the use of the Bible in the 
home, the prayer life of the child and family worship, the church 
relationship of the family and its individual members. 


The final section seeks to answer the question of how this kind of 
family life education can be given through the church. This touches 
the work of the minister as family counselor, the use of church school 
curricula which are family-related, program content for young people 
and young adult groups, library resources and utilization of resources 
available through family-serving agencies of the community. 


V. What to Read 


The bibliography for this course is selected from the vast range now 
available on the family, parent education and child study. It includes 
non-religious material as well as that prepared more particularly for 
church use. Among the former are such books as H. A. Bowman’s 
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Marriage for Moderns, F. A. Magoun’s Love and Marriage and Dorothy 
Baruch’s New Ways in Discipline, among the latter Wesner Fallaw’s 
The Modern Parent and the Teaching Church and Dora Chaplin’s Children 
and Religion. 


Bibliographies are selected not only to advance the student’s own 
mastery of the problems, but also to acquaint him with the better material 
available for his work with church groups. 


Audio-visual aids are extensively used, and again with the same two 
purposes in view. Following are a few titles illustrative of the material 
used: the Marriage for Moderns series, Are You Ready for Marriage? 
(Coronet), Preface to a Life, Human Beginnings, A Family Affair, At 
Home with God and Litany for a Christian Home. The last three are 
filmstrips. 


VI. Subjective Results 


To make this presentation complete, there should be a section on evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of such a course. No study has been made 
to arrive at such conclusions. Indeed, it is questionable whether reliable 
data could be secured, because the work of a minister includes work 
with families in such an integral way that it would be hard for him 
to trace exactly the sources from which he got the ideas and impetus 
which underlie his practice. 


A recent letter indicates that at least one man is now a member of a 
family counseling staff because of the start he got in this course in 
the seminary. Numerous other incidental comments we have received 
indicate that ministers are finding the course useful. 


But i the final analysis we are more concerned that ministers should 
be prepared to inspire and administer an effective all-around program— 
including ministry to families where that is called for—than that they 
should over-emphasize a specialized ministry, important as that may be. 


B.D. and Ph.D. degrees, Yale University. 
Horace Bushnell Professor 

of Christian Nurture at Yale. 

Editor, The Church and Christian Education. 
Adviser on religious education, 

General Headquarters of the Occupation, Japan. 
Rev. Dr. Paul H. Vieth. 
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case-finding 
in pool halls 
and taverns 


by h. garrick williams 


This is the story of eight free blood-test surveys in pool halls and 
taverns in Jamaica, N. Y., during the summer of 1950. Of 262 persons, 
77.5% took free blood tests. This, we feel, is a good response. The 
other 22.5% had a variety of reasons for refusing a test—“Just had one 
last week,” “Get one on the job every year,” “Took my physical for 
the Army this morning” and “I know I’m all right.” 


Our experience and preliminary findings have been so interesting that 
we will continue to use this method as long as it proves advantageous. 
It makes a free blood test accessible and available to many who otherwise 
may not visit a physician or clinic for a check-up including a blood test. 
It affords an opportunity for case-finding and health education in an 
unorganized group. 


It is true some did not participate during any of the eight surveys, 
but we have had some of the same people who knew they “were all 
right” ask for a test when next we were in the neighborhood. One was 
a woman over 60 who said, “I’ve never been ill a day in my life.” She 
had been thinking about what the loudspeaker said when we were at 


“Joe's” almost a year before. 


Joe’s Place was the location of one of the first surveys held. We had 
been there several times before, but with only a health education pro- 
gram. Each time we had used methods reported in January, 1948, in 
the JOURNAL OF SoctaL HyGIeNe in an article called “Reaching the People 
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in Unorganized Groups.” Now, in addition to scheduling social hygiene 
programs, in cooperation with owners and managers we arrange a two- 
hour session during which free blood tests are offered. 


For the educational phase of the survey we use movies and written 
and spoken words, the combination of which we hope will propel the 
audience to want, accept and receive our service. 


The spoken words are delivered by the health educator and supple- 
mented by on-the-spot testimonials from satisfied participants. In this 
field, as in business, a good advertisement is a satisfied customer. 


a matter of salesmanship 


We are in business—the health education business. One of the 
products we “sell” is a blood test. Any person who has had a pleasant 
experience may be asked to give a testimonial. We approach the person 
with a leading question such as, “The test didn’t hurt, did it, sir?” 
The attitude of this person is quickly appraised and his answer ascer- 
tained before being broadcast on the loudspeaker. (As you well know, 
such questions can boomerang.) But, we say, ask the man who’s had one. 


Added to these psychological advantages which the health educator 
has to aid him in stimulating the potential consumer is the on-the-spot 
availability of the service. A person does not have to be stout of heart 
and willing to seek a private physician or a clinic at an hour or distance 
which is not convenient. When Wassermann tests are made available 
“on the house” with a glass of beer or a game of pocket billiards, we 
are again using the well-established business principle of distributing serv- 
ices to areas where there are consumers. 


Stated another way, mere information may not of itself change attitudes. 
A visual demonstration may have some influence on affecting or motivating 


the desired behavior. 


the team 


To do this effectively, some equipment and a survey team of four 
persons are used. The team consists of: 

e A physician known in the community or provided by the New York 
City Health Department’s bureau of social hygiene. 

e A clerk or aide, who records name, address and any other social 
history desired on the survey record, and the name and number on 
specimen tubes. 


e A projectionist, who shows the movie. 


¢ A health educator, who presents the educational stimuli and explains 
to the audience what is in progress. This is done by loudspeaker and 
direct conversation. 
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Each member of the team has a specific assignment. When it is neces- 
sary for one person to do clerical work, operate the projector and serve 
as health educator, our audience response is less, our “sales” drop and | 
the percentage of participants may be less than 50‘. 


Volunteers who meet the requirements for one or another of the team 
duties can be helpful in making a survey run smoothly. This is par- 
a ticularly true when the staff is small. Volunteers can and will do the 
job when told what is expected of them, what is to be done and how it 
can be accomplished. 


gooseneck lamps and loudspeakers 


The equipment is made available by the New York City Health Depart- 
ment and the Queensboro Tuberculosis and Health Association. 


The Health Department provides sterilized blood-letting needles in indi- 
vidual envelopes, 70% alcohol, cotton balls, one-half dozen syringes, 
: small bore needles, a tourniquet, a small bottle of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, a roll of white paper, and survey record forms. The Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association provides two gooseneck lamps, extension 
cords, two card tables, a microphone, a movie projector, two loudspeakers, 
leaflets, any publicity requested for promotion of the survey, and two 
large paper bags for the disposal of trash. 


‘ The gooseneck lamps may be needed to better illuminate the small areas 


fF used by the physician and clerk. The folding tables are necessary 
. because some places have tables which are too high or the space around 
q them may not lend itself to comfort when a blood specimen is taken. 


The white paper is used to cover tables used by the clerk and physician. 
The paper bags aid in keeping the area neat and facilitate a quick 
so clean-up when the survey is concluded. 


no sterilization equipment 


It has perhaps been noted that no equipment is listed for sterilizing 
needles and syringes. This is not necessary because the physician uses 
a different blood-letting needle for each person. The needles are sterilized 
and packaged in individual envelopes. They are used but once at a survey. 


The syringes, likewise previously sterilized, are used but once at a 
survey and only when the physician thinks it advantageous. In each 
survey not more than two or three persons may require a syringe. 


Thus, the procedure and equipment for a free Wassermann survey 
in a tavern or pool hall does not differ basically from an industrial or 
community survey. All blood-test surveys seek to find syphilis—new 


cases, cases previously unknown. 
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A major variation in program procedure is the use of short, enter- 
taining films at intervals throughout the two-hour period of the survey. 


Participation in a survey is entirely voluntary. There is, of course, 
concern on the part of a well-organized survey team to use to the fullest 
extent those factors which will increase participation. 


ways to encourage response 


e We arrange for the owner, manager, bartender or any other person 
with a following to get the line started—actually participate. Others pres- 
ent follow the leader. ; 


¢ We present a short “commercial” over the loudspeaker at frequent 
intervals to keep the audience informed as to what is in progress. The 
audience may change completely during the two-hour period. 


e¢ We emphasize a single idea, simply stated in each short message. 


¢ We present entertaining films which must be snappy or feature a per- 
sonality popular with the audience. Obviously, a recitation of the Gettys- 
burg Address is not the best offering. Popular songs, dance groups 
and cheesecake better fill the prescription. 


e We see that each member of the team does his part to make the 
survey function smoothly and to give the appearance of a well-organized 
group. 
¢ We use the second loudspeaker near the front door of a tavern or 


pool hall. 


© We select a date which does not conflict with a big sports event 
in which large numbers of the audience are interested. (The only 
exception to this rule occurs when a brief educational program is given 
before the sports event starts.) 


¢ We use short VD films with simply stated messages, such as the 
Columbia University Communication Materials Center’s VD sports series-— 
with Mel Allen, Jackie Robinson and Joe Louis. 


¢ We distribute VD leaflets to the audience. Leaflets—such as the 
American Social Hygiene Association’s “Questions and Answers about 
Syphilis and Gonorrhea”—should be distributed at a place a few days 
prior to the survey. Beatrice G. Konheim and Dorothy Neuhof Naiman 
reported in April, 1951, in the JouRNAL oF SoctaL Hyciene that they 
had found this pamphlet effective with a parent group. 


When all of these precautions were fully observed, the participation 
of the audience was greater. However, a 40° response was obtained 
when the entertaining films and the educational films were spliced together 
for a continuous run with no break for “commercials.” 
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Table I 


Response of Pool Hall and Tavern Audiences to Blood-Test Surveys 


Number of Size of Per Cent 
Survey Specimens Audience Response 
B 15 23 65.2 
Cc 10 25 40.0 
D 22 26 84.6 
E 23 31 74.2 
F 47 47 100.0 
G 32 37 86.4 
J 37 48 77.1 
K .0 


TOTAL 


The response of audiences in a pool hall or tavern is of interest to 
the health educator because he is concerned with the problem of motivating 
individuals and groups to act positively for health or the health product 
he “sells.” The value of this individual and group response is observable 
in results of the serology surveys. Before results of the test are given. 
" the basis of interpretation as suggested by the Department of Health 


should be stated. 


Three tests were used—the Mazzini, Kolmer and VDRL. 


Any positive 


The Mazzini test was used to screen all specimens. 
reactions were then tested with the Kolmer and VDRL. 


All of the serologies were considered significant when: 


¢ The Kolmer was 3-plus or better, or 


e¢ The VDRL was 1:2 or better. or 


e The person was previously known to the Department of Health, or 


e The person was not over 30 years of age. This criterion of sig- 
nificance was also applied when the Kolmer and VDRL were weakly 


positive. 


There were 203 specimens tested. Thirty-four of these gave a positive 
reaction on the Kolmer or VDRL or both. Thirteen were only weakly 
positive, but four of these were considered significant because of age. 
However, three persons who had a similar serology and returned to 
the clinic for further examination were found to be no case. One weakly 
positive reactor was over 30 years of age but considered significant 


because of a previous record. 


: 
203 262 17.9 
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Fisk University graduate. 
Director of Special Districts, 
Queensboro Tuberculosis 

and Health Association, N. Y. 
H. Garrick Williams. 


Table If 
Number of Positive Reactions by Survey and Interpretation 


Weakly 

Positive 

Kolmer Weakly 
or VDRL Positive 


Positive Sig- Serology 
on nificant and Over No Sig- 
Number Kolmer Because 30 Years nificant 


Survey Positive or VDRL of Age of Age* _ Positives 


TOTAL 


* No special follow-up indicated. 
+ One specimen significant because of previous record although over 30 years of age. 


34 


Twenty-one were positive on VDRL or Kolmer or both. Thus, if 
we combine all respondents who met one or more criteria of significance, 
there were 26 (12.8° of all tested) who gave a positive reaction. 


no generalization 


Because of the limited sample we cannot make the generalization 
and do not wish to imply that findings are always high in a pool hall 
and tavern audience. It should be noted that Survey B, in a pool hall, 
and Survey K, in a tavern, discovered no positives. The small numbers 


who participated at these two surveys cannot be indicative of too small 
a sample, for it will be observed that Survey C—with the smallest 
number of participants of any of the eight surveys—discovered two posi- 
tives which met the measure of significance. 
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Table Ill 


Number of Positives with or without Previous Records 


Previous 
Number of Record Previously 
Specimens Known Unknown Total 


Survey 


B 15 0 
Cc 10 0 3 3 
D 22 l 7 8 
E 23 2 5 7 
F 47 1 ll 12 
G 32 2 1 3 
J 37 0 1 l 
K 17 0 0 0 
TOTAL 203 6 34 


Six of the positives were previously known to the Department of 
Health. Twenty-eight were not known, and 20 of these are appraised 
significant. 


Table IV 


Age, Sex and Marital Status of Positive Reactors 


Female Male Total 
Age Range Married Single Married Single Male & Female 


15-19 1 1 
20-24 l l l 3 
25-29 2 1 1 4 
30-34 ae 2 2 3 7 
35-39 5 3 8 
40-44 l 1 
45-49 l l l 3 
50-54 oa l 3 4 
55-59 2 1 3 
TOTAL 1 7 5 ll 34 


The youngest positive reactor was a boy of 15. His father stopped a 
few minutes to see the movies, listened to the health educator and read 
a leaflet. Finally he approached a member of the survey team to ask 
whether, if he brought his son to the survey, we would give the boy a test. 


The other positives were not minors. In an article in March, 1951, in 
the American Journal of Syphilis, Gonorrhea and Venereal Diseases, 
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age is no 


guarantee 


of immunity. 


Godias J. Drolet observed that while new syphilis cases among women 
are found mostly among the younger group, among male patients a 
substantial proportion are older men. Twenty-two of the 26 mdle posi- 
tives were 30 or over—while six of the eight females were 31 or under. 
Married males outnumbered single males, but single females outnumbered 
married females in the positive group. 


Table V 


Age, Sex and Marital Status of Negative Respondents 


Single Married 
Age Range Male Female Male Female Total 


15-19 1 31 
20-24 24 6 3 3 36 
25-29 15 2 3 5 25 
30-34 17 2 6 6 31 
35-39 4 1 9 2 16 
40-44 3 10 l 14 
45-49 3 5 8 
50-54 3 2 5 
60-64 1 1 
65-69 2 2 


14 18 169 


TOTAL 


The age-sex distribution of negative respondents shows that we are 
surveying a predominantly male population group, as would be expected. 
Single males outnumbered single females almost seven to one. while 
married males outnumbered married females about two to one. 
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In the combined negative and positive groups there were 163 males 
and 40 females. Of the 21 single females who participated seven, or 
one-third, had a positive serology. Only one of the 19 married females 


was positive. 

Of 107 single males there were 11 positive reactions, while 15 posi- 
tives were recorded among 56 married males. 

Even though eight of the positives were considered insignificant, the 
total findings are higher than recorded for general population surveys. 

No effort is being made here to include results of follow-up. We 


know that all positives were contacted by letter and the significant posi- 
tives have had some additional follow-up. 


it was worthwhile 
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From an aggregate audience of 262, in eight surveys, 203 persons 
participated. There were 26 tests considered significant, 20 of them 
previously unknown to the Department of Health. 


It seems, therefore, that free blood-test surveys in pool halls and 
taverns have merit even though some places may yield no_ positives. 
The method has definite health education value. 


Participation in a survey may be influenced by several reasons, but 
accessibility is of tremendous importance. 


The experience gained in these surveys indicates need for further 
study and research into the factors which influence a person to get a 
blood test. 


I should like to conclude with a word of thanks to Dr. Fannie Tomson, 
health officer of the Jamaica Health Center, and to members of her staff 
for helping to make these surveys workable. 


one-third of the 
single women 


had positive tests. 
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off-limits . . . 
and the 
heat's on! 


facts you should know 
about 
the joint armed forces disciplinary control board 


Roll into one bundle representatives of the health department, police, 
courts, Liquor Control Board, American Social Hygiene Association and 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard and Marines—and what do you have? 


Joe, a tavernkeeper, can tell you now. He’d say, “The Joint Armed 
Forces Disciplinary Control Board.” But a few months ago he laughed 
it all off as a huge joke.... 


Sailors and factory workers elbowed his bar as he spoke. “Look, 
Bob, we got a Letter of Warning. Joint Disciplinary Control Board— 
who ever heard of them? Anybody want a good look at this scrap of 
paper before | throw it away?” Waving the warning letter for all to 
see, he was answered with derisive hoots. 


“A bunch of crackpots,” Bob, his bartender, jeered as he poured a 
drink. 


“Yeh, long-nosed busy-bodies,” somebody added. 


One sailor looked serious. “You know, Joe, that warning’s not so 
funny. Better watch out. Those busy-bodies can put you off-limits. You 
can lose plenty of money.” 


“Off-limits, on-limits, who cares. I got a connection. One letter from 
him and they'll be shaking in their shoes.” 
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no hitlers, the boards 


joe before the board 


“That's right. It ain’t what you know, but who you know,” the bartender 
said, while he continued to fill them up for the servicemen standing 
around the bar. 


Joe ignored the warning. 


What if he had B-girls—what if “hustlers” were on hand—what if 
“chippies” hung out there—what if minors were served—what if every- 
body got plastered—he had to sell drinks, didn’t he? Sure, the place 
was dirty here and there. It had been dirty for 10 years. It was clean 
dirt. His customers didn’t complain. Just these buttinskies. “Discipli- 
nary Control Board!” Joe snorted in a fine show of scorn. 


He and a lot of others like him thought all you had to do was pay 
no attention. Let them take care of their soldier boys and let hard-working 
civilians alone. 


What Joe didn’t realize was that this was just what the Disciplinary 
Control Boards would like to do. The safety, welfare, health and discipline 
of the “boys” are of prime concern. The boards don’t want to interfere 
with purely civilian matters. If military personnel do not frequent a 
place, they leave that place alone, whatever its condition. 


But if the health and welfare of servicemen are in any way adversely 
affected, the local military commander first warns the offending estab- 
lishment—to give it every chance to set things straight—and tells the 
police and health departments of the situation. 


Never except in an emergency do the boards pull their rank and parade 
their authority. Always they desire community cooperation for the 
ultimate benefit of all. Never except in an emergency do they put a 
place out-of-bounds without considering all the facts and giving the 
owner or manager a chance to present his side of the case. 


For 10 years Joe had run his barroom in his own way, with only an 
occasional health department check-up of sanitary conditions, and perhaps 
with many strategically distributed gifts to the “right people.” 


Some time after he had received the Letter of Warning, he found 
in his mail an invitation to appear before the local Disciplinary Control 
Board. He was getting a little tired of this annoyance. It warmed the 
cockles of his heart to think of the letter from his connection that he 
would flaunt before their faces and their shamefaced retreat before this 
evidence of his “pull.” 


When the day comes Joe dons his best suit and appears before the 
board, a cocky figure, not at all fazed. He casts a discriminately scornful 
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the asha sends 


a representative 


to board meetings. 


eye on the group—a Navy commander, an Air Force colonel, an Army 
captain, the chief of police (friend of his), the mayor (another friend). 
the health officer, and a man he doesn’t know (turns out to be a repre- 
sentative of the American Social Hygiene Association). Joe learns the 
ASHA man attends meetings of the board to advise about prostitution 
and venereal disease control. He and the other civilians are not members 
of the board but are invited there for their cooperation and advice. 


“Well, I got here,” Joe blurts it out as though he were conferring a 
“What's this all about?” 


The president of the board points out that while he has received a 
warning, investigations show he has done nothing to remedy matters. 
“We have written and signed reports here to prove you haven't done a 
thing to clean up your place. Now, we don’t want to interfere with 
your business, Mr. Haynes, if you will agree . . .” 


favor. 


Joe doesn’t believe in patience when he has the upper hand. 


“I've got a letter here from a good friend,” he interrupts. “You'll 
recognize his name when you hear it. I'll read what he writes. ‘I’ve 
known Mr. Joseph Haynes for 20 years, and I have always found him 
to be a public-spirited citizen. The serviceman has a real friend in 
Mr. Haynes.’ That’s me,” says Joe. “You can read it. Right here 


it says it.” 


“Well, that’s fine, Mr. Haynes. We appreciate your friend’s interest 
and his belief that you are a public-spirited citizen. If such is the case. 
why have you made no effort to clean up your place? Unsanitary con- 
ditions, B-girls, prostitutes and ‘chippies’ consorting with servicemen. 
three fights within the last two months in which servicemen were injured— 
that’s not a pretty record. We want your place to stay open, but not 
as a place for pick-ups. You can understand that, Mr. Haynes.” 


Joe still managed to look cocky, but his voice gave him away. Ten 
years of self-sufficiency were beginning to crumble. “What do you expect 
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me to do? Baby the men? I can't control your men—I can’t listen 
to everything they say, stop every blow before it falls. Nobody can 
do that. I run a good place, never had any trouble until the servicemen 
came along.” 


The mayor stood up. (The board encourages civil authorities to take 
part.) “I’m sure Mr. Haynes means to do the right thing for the 
servicemen. The matter just hasn’t been presented to him in this light 
before. Perhaps if we give him another chance, he . . .” 


When Joe heard the mayor coming to his defense, he was on familiar 
ground. “Your Honor, let them put me off-limits. What do I care? 
It's a free country and nobody is going to tell me what to do.” He 
picked up his hat with a flourish and walked out. 


His place was unanimously voted to be placed off-limits. So unsanitary 
and so unsavory were conditions there that it was decided to refer 
the problem to the health and police departments. 


Normally an establishment remains off-limits 90 days. If Joe does 
an about-face, he can present his case before a later board meeting and 
expect a favorable decision. 


all hands joined 


Joint Armed Forces Disciplinary Control Boards meet periodically all 
over the country to review matters detrimental to the Armed Forces 
which are presented to them by local military commanders. The scope 
of their work is practically limitless. They cooperate with and supple- 
ment character guidance programs of the different military services. They 
work with civil advisory committees, local law enforcement groups and 
health departments to bring about clean-ups and discuss policies for 
improving conditions. 


They serve as boards of hearing available to the general public, never 
as courts, never pressing charges. The American Secial Hygiene Asso- 
ciation’s representative gives them the benefit of ASHA’s long years of 
experience and up-to-the-minute data on prostitution and allied conditions. 


The boards are meeting-places for all those agencies interested in 
the welfare of servicemen—their recreation, housing, health. Vice rack- 
eteers can well scurry for cover when their activities are scrutinized. 


The weapon of the boards is the off-limit restriction. Sometimes it is 
difficult to convince communities of the real power these boards wield, 
but like Joe, they frequently learn in time that ignoring warnings 
doesn’t work. 


One board persistently invited the police to sit in and hear the facts 
about commercialized prostitution activities and other conditions detri- 
mental to the health and moral welfare of servicemen. Stubbornly the 
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police refused to attend board meetings. But at last some policemen, 
at the behest of the mayor, accepted the board’s invitation. They sat 
there in their smart uniforms, an impassive, staunch-looking lot, uttering 
not a word. Their stolid expressions bespoke their contempt for the 
whole set-up. When the meeting adjourned, they filed out. That was all. 


the growing pressure 


Yet little by little the people in that community began to feel the 
weight of the board’s power. Many spots were being placed off-limits, 
operators were beginning to feel the pinch when defense money was 
no longer rolling in. Protests were being made to the mayor. “Connec- 
tions” disappeared. Racketeers for the first time in 50 years were expe- 
riencing a rival force superior to their own. 


Then the local press cracked down on the embattled but still struggling 
vice interests and their political satellites. A strong abetting force was 
the Social Hygiene Society, which wanted all to know the conditions to 
which servicemen were being exposed. 


An indifferent, lethargic citizenry was rousing itself. A new order 
was being born. 


Here and there throughout the country communities like this one are 
shaking off the shackles of the underworld, developing a social conscience, 
reforming local government—and these boards are encouraging them. 


harry davis knuckles down 


Harry Davis, manager of the Ritz Bar, was another who looked with a 
jaundiced eye on the board until he learned from costly experience that 
an off-limits sign could ruin his business. 


A B-girl who had at one time received a cut from him for forcing © 
drinks on customers, “rolled” a serviceman for $400. The serviceman 
had met her at Davis’s bar. 


Davis stood with dignity before the board, well-tailored, well-barbered 
and well-spoken. 


“Yes,” he answered a question, “I did have a few B-girls working for 
me. But not since my license was restored.” 


“Mr. Davis, can you tell us what precautions you have taken to make 
sure your place is an orderly one?” 


“My business is to sell liquor,” he stated. “I want things to run 
smoothly. I’ve paid the price. I won’t stand for any rolling or knockout 
drops or anything of that kind. Of course, things are bound to—er— 
crackle, shall I say,” he produced a slow smile, “when you get a lot of 
servicemen and civilians drinking together.” 


“What is your procedure then?” 


“I let the Military Police and Shore Patrol inspect my place at all 
times and I let them handle any problems that arise. I personally see 
that my place is run the way you want me to run it. My manager, my 
bartenders, my waitresses are instructed to report to me anyone and any- 
thing that doesn’t look on the up and up to them.” 


The board knew Davis’s business had suffered. They knew he didn’t 
like the black mark of the off-limits sign which stood like a warning 
beacon for all to see on his wall, which drove away service personnel 
in uniform and which tempted some to come back disguised as civilians, 
inviting more trouble for him. 


The board believed Davis intended to cooperate and they voted to 
remove the off-limits restriction from his place. 


a jolt is in order 


There are communities that have always had a line of brothels, have 
always had gambling. It’s part of the age-old mores of certain sections. 
A political bigwig boasted of the attractive “line” in his town. “I’ve 
gone up and down it myself. A man isn’t a man otherwise.” And 
the citizens for the most part go along with him. 


. ; There are communities whose political and police officials are so inured 
to the status quo that they are blind to the fact that other towns have 

; cleaned up. When they are made to realize that they themselves are 
" not going along with the current stream of social thought, they have 
the wit to raise their sights. 


some communities 


think she's a 


necessary liability. 
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There are communities whose citizens are dulled in conscience and 
judgment by the seeming futility of protest, by their outworn philosophy 
that politics and rackets are inevitable blood-brothers, that prostitution 
is as necessary and desirable as a drainage basin. These citizens have 
been jolted by newspaper headlines (often sparked by the American Social 
Hygiene Association) to throw out their corrupt officials and elect honest 
reform governments. 


There are communities which cooperate, which are immeasurably 
improved by the interest and action of the boards, which are grateful 
to them for their intercession. All barroom proprietors are not “Joes” 
nor “Davises.” Some don’t realize the implications of their laissez-faire 
ways until they receive a Letter of Warning. Others sincerely don’t 
know of the existence of an incident until they are notified. 


a whole city 


If law enforcement is so lax, if violations are so widespread that 
investigation of individual cases would drag on for years, if vice interests 
need only move out into a neighboring area to continue their activities 
unmolested, drastic measures are necessary. In such a case, the board 
may recommend that a whole city or a part of it be placed out-of-bounds. 


In a city where pockets are bulging with GI money, where business 
is pretty bad without it, this is a catastrophe. No more effective method 
could be used for booting out the underworld and dislodging corrupt 
officials from their berths. 


After one notorious street in a community frequented by thousands of 
sailors had been placed off-limits, the conduct of service personnel was 
phenomenally improved. VD rates tumbled, not one arrest was made 
by the Shore Patrol, gambling and illicit whiskey disappeared in that 
area. The cooperation of city authorities played no small part in the 
change. 


When a Chamber of Commerce exerts every influence to promote the 
establishment of an army camp in its area and the government accedes, 
it is up to that community to examine its way of life to be sure it will 
be a fit place for service personnel, who come from all manner of places, 
some of which have repressed gambling and commercialized prostitution. 


The military owes the parents of all men assurance that they won’t 
be dumped into a well of corruption. Even if a community condones 
vice—despite a state law which forbids it—that community must change 
its ways if it wants the money of the GI. 


prostitution 


The boards are particularly eager to have experts talk to them on 
policy questions. The American Social Hygiene Association’s field repre- 
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sentatives can speak with authority on the suppression of prostitution. 
Experience shows that where open, flagrant prostitution exists, VD rates 
are usually relatively high. 


At a board meeting a public health man lashes out against light 
fines. “The fines are too small. Prostitutes pay them and go their way 
until they’re picked up again. Prostitutes descend like locusts on a 
community where fines are light. The police are helpless until they’re 
provided with adequate laws and court cooperation.” 


The social hygiene representative concurs. “To fight prostitution you’ve 
got to get the offenders into the courts. If after all your work the courts 
levy small fines, such fines are regarded as licenses by prostitutes.” 


“When word gets around that a section is going to be flooded with 
servicemen, the prostitution racketeer makes every effort to get an inside 
stake in the service payroll. The more prostitutes, the more work for 


the police department. 


“We've got to head this off before it starts. Newspaper publicity 


is one of the answers.” 


A police captain speaks up. “We've a law against pandering, but 
it’s hard to prove. I’ve convicted only one man in 10 years, and that 
was because he convicted himself through his own admissions. 


" “You have to prove the man received money from the prostitute. 
| Concerning affidavits, if a soldier is involved, he is frequently shipped 
' out before the case comes to trial. There is no one to testify, no evi- 
dence—and the case is thrown out of court.” 


“It's my opinion,” says a military official, “that the big problem in 
pandering is the bellboy and the cabdriver. We could place certain 
cabs and hotels off-limits to military personnel.” 


With each man a specialist, each approaching the problem from a 
different point of view, discussion is lively and the final decision is sure 
to represent a synthesis of thoroughly considered opinion. 


marriage certificate, please 


In competition with the brothel is the tourist cabin, offering a maximum 
‘ of privacy and a minimum of involvement. Frank Alpine, the not-too- 
prosperous manager of the Green Gables Cabins, appeared before a board 

meeting with a Letter of Warning concerning alleged prostitution. 


Shifting nervously from one foot to the other, he plunged into his 
story. “We used to accept any couple who said they were man and wife. 
Now, if a soldier or sailor with a woman asks for a room, we look to 
see if there’s any baggage or children. If not, we ask to see their 
marriage certificate. They don’t like it, but we don’t want any trouble.” 
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It isn’t the permanent guests, families with children, who give him 
difficulty, but the couple who may or may not stay as overnight guests. 
He says he hasn’t taken any taxi business since he received the Letter 
of Warning. 


“You see, all the trouble started with a young runaway. One of my 
employes let her and her boy friend in.” 


After a Shore Patrol officer testified that no servicemen had been 
apprehended there since the warning letter, the board decided that Frank 
Alpine’s place would remain on-limits. 


health standards 


Health standards vary from community to community. Sometimes they 
are decades behind comparable military standards. Once the military 
intervenes, the health of every one is benefited and health regulations and 


enforcement improve. 


local 


The case of the Indian Cafe is an example of cooperation. Water 
from the cafe was tapped into another store’s line. When the city 
found it out, it had the water shut off. The cafe still operated—without 


running water! 
It was placed off-limits to military personnel. The city health officer 
reacted promptly. 


“We can’t allow an eating place to operate without running water. If 
the place isn’t sanitary enough for servicemen, it’s not good enough for 
our citizens, and we'll get it clean or clos> it to everybody.” 


the minor needs 


food, not liquor. 
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In another city it took a death from knock-out drops to get a dilatory 
police department on its toes. Supercilious toward the board, the police 
were shocked into action when the papers carried the story in blazing 
headlines. Once the clamps were put on the prostitution racket, VD 
rates plunged. The newspaper publicity underscored the previous efforts 

of the board to get police cooperation, and the recommendations of 
the board from that time on assumed a new weightiness with the police. 


Incidentally this police department is not typical. although its counter- 
part can be found wherever sluggish civic conscience exists. 


liquor, airplanes and shacks 


Let it not be thought that Armed Forces Disciplinary Control Boards 
confine their attention to vice and sanitation. The sale of liquor to 
minors and to people who have already had too much to drink is another 
matter boards consider. Even airlines are put off-limits if their safety 
precautions are so lax that servicemen’s lives are endangered. Where 
military families are housed in shacks and gouged by landlords, boards 
face the problem of improving living quarters for servicemen and 
their families. 


tying it up 


The Joint Armed Forces Disciplinary Control Boards don’t think of 
themselves as reformers or pressure groups in the usual sense. Nor do 
they all function in the same way. But they all have the same job to 
do for servicemen. Some may de it more efficiently than others; none 
can do it alone. 


They know an off-limits sign means little unless Shore Patrol and 
Military Police post a place. They know they can achieve better, more 
lasting results if authorities are sympathetic. They know that once they 
win popular support, their job will be lighter, the Armed Forces will 
be stronger, and towns will be healthier. 


Social Hygiene Day Theme « « » 


* Prepare young people for national service 
* Protect young people from VD and vice 
* Preserve family life 
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a social 


hygiene 


worker 


in alaska 


frontiersman with a mission 


by elizabeth b. mcquaid 


Spending three days and nights on the impacted snows of the isolated ' 
Bering Sea coast sounds more like an Eskimo’s vacation dream than 

training for a social hygiene worker. But to middle-aged Raymond P. 

Sanford, deceptively slim, with the tough stamina of a trained athlete. 

these Arctic rigors were a challenge and an opportunity in his efforts 

to stamp out venereal disease and prostitution in a land of lonely military 

outposts and frontier towns. 


The three-day vigil taught airmen and officers how to care for them- 
selves in the event of a forced landing. It was the final test for a passing 
grade in the survival course conducted by the Air Force’s Arctic indoc- 
trination school. 


Thirteen preparatory lectures showed Sanford how to snare rabbits, 
signal for help, eat in the snow. Then he was dragged on a sled to an 
expanse of ice by the Bering Sea and left there. in a simulated forced 

: landing, with one companion. Equipped with rat-tailed snowshoes, nylon 
parachute cloth and cords and yellow and blue tarpaulins, they built 
a nylon and tarpaulin shelter over a skeleton of snowshoes, and there 
spent the night. The yellow side of the tarpaulin flashed one signal to 

aircraft, the blue another. 
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On the second day with the help .of a third man they dug a tunnel 
seven feet deep leading to a pit seven feet in diameter where they spent 
a second night. The next day they sawed out hunks of ice to build 
an igloo. 


“There’s something about that icy quiet that gets men. Some crack up 
during the night. They have to be removed.” And Sanford’s eyes lose 
their matter-of-factness for a moment as they remember. “You get a 
strange feeling lying buried there with nothing but ice and silence 
all around you... .” 


Dramatic and heroic it certainly is. But what has it to do with that 
conventional, antiseptic-sounding term, social hygiene? Sanford, a field 
worker for the American Social Hygiene Association, has several excellent 
answers ready for this question. 


tforearmed 


In traveling to military bases he was obliged, like Air Force per- 
sonnel, to fly over remote reaches of ice. To be permitted to fly, he had 
to pass the Arctic Survivor course. Carrying full Arctic equipment 
for any emergency and possessed of the know-how, he could take care 
of himself and be a burden to no one. Then, too, he learned the 
language and had the experience of a select group—the Arctic Survivors, 
and needless to say, new recruits more readily listened to his message. 


i His social hygiene message he regarded with missionary zeal—to impress 
upon as many groups as he could, both military and civilian, the neces- 


sity for using sex rightly, if prostitution and venereal disease are to 


be wiped out. 


the snow and cold 


lie all about you. 
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To reach the GI (and Sanford did reach him—2.700 in one month 
at Ladd Air Force Base alone), he used the GI vernacular and appealed 
to the mechanical interests of the men to illustrate his points. 


more than a paint job 


He likened the human body to an automobile. Just as the family 
car must have the right proportion of air, good gas and electricity to 
run in a regular rhythm, must have its tires inflated, must be driven 
only by a licensed driver subject to such restrictions as the narrowness 
of the road, traffic signs and police regulation, so must the human 
machine be equipped and controlled to run in the proper fashion, subject 
to many restrictions, if it is to function efficiently and if the happiness 
and safety of others are to be assured. 


Sanford no doubt got a smile from his GI audience when he told 
them, “You don’t just look at the paint job when you buy a car. You 
want the engine to stand up and run properly. The paint job may be 
super, but ‘I can’t give you anything but love, Baby’ isn’t the whole 
story of marriage—not by a long shot.” 


To those who said that uncontrolled sex conduct was natural, Sanford 
answered that nature is no criterion for conduct—it is natural for self- 
protection to run on the battlefield. The soldier stands his ground. 


dates can be patriotic 


He told the serviceman that anything that undermines personal integrity 
and the welfare of the group undermines the purpose for which they 
are fighting. It is not enough to be a good fighting man unless one can 
be patriotic on a date too. Just as one soldier can command only one 
little sector, so one person can deal with only one other person at a 
time. One’s real love for one’s country can be determined by one’s 
conduct with others, and if a soldier leaves one girl “better off,” then 
America is that much better off. 


the eskimo 


Sanford cautioned the serviceman not to take advantage of a traditional 
kind of limited promiscuity that Eskimos have long indulged in for race 
survival purposes. (It is not known how prevalent this practice is today. ) 
He found that Eskimo girls succumb to the importunities of servicemen 
and civilians as readily as they do to the white man’s diseases. ~ 


To attract servicemen some tavern keepers encourage Eskimo girls 
to stay around by plying them with drinks. These girls, infiltrating 
into the larger cities, without industrial training of any kind, indulge in 
promiscuity in return for drinks and clothes. They do not accept money. 
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Chaplains Office 


chaplain (captain) 
robert w. lankford 


supervises collat- 


ing and binding of 
social hygiene 


pamphlets. 


“Gallantry is new to them,” explained Sanford. 
“Well, he was nice to me and I liked him.” 


“Some of them say, 


Eskimo U. S. Coast Guardsmen, the eyes and ears of our Bering Sea 
| defense, are just as much interested in lectures and films on sex educa- 
tion as are the men from the States. One group at Nome amazed 
their commander by staying long overtime to see VD movies and ask 
questions. 


sex and prostitution 


Attitudes toward sex education in Alaska. Sanford revealed, are diversi- 
fied. contradictory, sometimes Victorian and often amusing. 


At a large convention of an Alaskan patriotic organization everything 
was done to prevent Sanford from getting the floor. The delegates 
could not endure the insertion of the word “prostitution” in a resolution 
that would be read before both men and women. Such delicate sensi- 
bilities, however. found nothing indelicate in wide-open red-light dis- 
tricts. Doubtless these delegates erroneously considered them a hygienic 
protection. 


During a conference with the mayor of a town important to the Armed 
Forces, Sanford showed him a report. It was a well-documented survey 
by the American Social Hygiene Association of the town’s flagrant 
prostitution conditions. Sanford pleaded for the service personnel and 
the town’s young people when he asked that the territorial laws be enforced 
to close down a red-light district that harked back to gold rush days. 
Reluctantly the mayor agreed to give the closing order, but warned 
Sanford that public opinion would not support the move. 
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they want pamphlets 


That mayor was a courageous man. Sanford was more courageous. 


Recognizing that enlightened public opinion was basic to any permanent 
reform, he set about making the people of that community more con- 
scious of their social obligations. 


Just two weeks had passed when the chief of police called Sanford aside. 
He was in dead earnest as he looked Sanford straight in the eye. 


“The racketeers are out to get you. You've interrupted their business. 
There have been three murders in this town, and I don’t want a fourth 
on my hands.” 


“Chief,” said Sanford cheerfully, “there’s one thing we may as well 
understand between us right now, and that is that Sanford is 100% 
expendable.” 


And he kept right on with his popular educational campaign against 
the prostitution racket. 


Sanford grinned when he recalled the wife of a military figure who 
objected to a social hygiene book’s being placed on a special library 
shelf for parents. 


“In deference to her the book was taken off that shelf and placed 
on the ‘sociology’ shelf. There it apparently lost its objectionable qualities, 
for the lady made no further protest.” 


Even school authorities can be reluctant. After spending five hours 
talking to a high school principal and a PTA president about the neces- 
sity for family life education, Sanford at last prevailed upon the PTA 
president, who usually exercised a hands-off policy, to request a film 
showing for parents. 


Despite such uphill work, Sanford, systematic organizer that he is, 
frequently met an enthusiastic response to his well-planned approaches. 


So eager were the Alaskan sea frontier bases and ships for social 
hygiene pamphlets for every service library in the entire field that they 
were willing to collate and bind the material themselves. Civilian libraries 
are also using these bound sets. 


One advantage to such an over-all plan was that Sanford or any radio 
broadcaster or lecturer could cite a volume and page as a reference avail- 
able in the public library. Thus interested listeners could find further 
reading material without difficulty. Doctors could look up medical 
and legal aspects of sex problems which Sanford could merely touch 
upon in his talks. Ministers told one another about these sets and used 
them as guides in working out some of their problems. 
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fort richardson troops 


try their hand 


at trout fishing. 


this and that 


Sanford’s subsidiary duties were not restricted to library work. His 
amazing physical energy sought outlets in diverse directions—he was a 
publicity man, public health worker, educational adviser. 


In one city Sanford successfully propped up an almost defunct health 
organization by securing radio time, a speaker, references for the 
speaker from the JOURNAL oF SoctaL HycieNne, and plenty of newspaper 
publicity for the program. 


He showed films before the Nome Chamber of Commerce, which asked 


him to return. 


He provided a high school principal with mimeographed information 
on summer social hygiene courses which most of the teachers could 
not hope to attend, because the principal thought his teachers might thus 
understand more clearly the significance of social hygiene. 


“You have to approach women’s groups cautiously,” warned Sanford. 


Sanford described a precautionary technique of his for gaining entree 
into a women’s club. After first getting the approval of a health organiza- 
tion executive, he called the president of the club just before the meeting 
and asked permission to speak for three minutes. Buttressed by the 
health department, he could hardly be refused. He stressed national 
defense, limited himself to just three minutes and only partially answered 


the women’s questions. 


“This way, they always want to hear more.” he said. 
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the serviceman 


It was his work, however. with the Armed Forces that brought a 
gleam to Sanford’s eye. Only a “regular guy” can put moral lessons 
across to the GI. A holier-than-thou tsk-tsker would be booed off the base. 


Sanford was never too busy to do the little things that seem big to 
the GI. These were the things that made servicemen feel he was their 
friend, the things that won respect for him and the way of life he 
represents. Since fishing and hunting are the favorite sports of the 
Alaskan, Sanford learned to spear a salmon in order to teach the air- 


men how. 


“Ever hear of fishing by hydrostatic shock?” he asked. “You watch 
a fish disappear beneath an undersea boulder. You drop a rock on the 


boulder. Then just reach for the stunned fish.” 


It sounded wonderful and the airmen loved it. 


On the serious side, he presented films to students of the Arctic indoc- 
trination school, featured recordings on penicillin and VD control at 
base dispensaries. 


He can tell you strange things like seeing mosquitoes flying in a snow 
storm ... like turning on the water tap during earth tremors, which 
are frequent in Alaska. He says all Alaskans do this to test the severity 
of the shock. If the water pipes are broken, it is no light tremor. 


Sanford knows Alaska and he knows his job. To do that job required 
plenty of grit and zeal, which is what one public-spirited citizen meant 
when he tugged at Sanford’s lapel and in a burst of honest enthusiasm 
said, “Well, if there’s anyone around here who deserves a commendation, 


it’s this man.” 


Note: After nearly three years on this important assignment in Alaska— 
with all the hardship and absence from his family it involved—Mr. Sanford 
has been recalled to duty in the States. 
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PROSTITUTION CONDITIONS IN THE U.S.A. 
A 12 YEAR SURVEY 


1940 «61941 1943 1944 1945) 1946) 1947 1948 1949) 1950 


Yl Satistactory Unsatisfactory 


Vice Racketeers Lose Ground 


“America is winning the long fight against commercialized prostitu- 
tion,” Dr. Walter Clarke, ASHA’s executive director, declared recently 
in a statement summarizing studies of prostitution conditions last year. 


He noted that according to the American Social Hygiene Association’s 
surveys of 228 cities there were fewer communities with open and 
flagrant prostitution in 1951 than at any time since 1940 with the single 
exception of 1944. 


Dr. Clarke pointed out that each year ASHA surveys from 200 to 
250 communities, including all those near important military installations 
and all large cities in the country, to ascertain the amount and flagrance 
of commercialized prostitution. 


ASHA classifies conditions as satisfactory or unsatisfactory on the 
basis of three factors: 


e The size of the community. 
¢ The amount of prostitution discovered during the survey. 


@ The flagrance or accessibility of prostitutes. 
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Since 1948 


“[ want to point out that our statements on our findings report con- 
ditions at the actual time of the survey. We vouch for their accuracy 
only as of that time because prostitution conditions frequently change 
almost overnight from unsatisfactory to satisfactory—or vice versa—as 
a result of law enforcement or lack of it,’ Dr. Clarke emphasized. 


He said that ASHA’s field representatives (an entirely different group 
of workers from those who conduct the surveys) follow up the surveys 
by visiting each community to compliment the leaders of those enforcing 
the laws against prostitution and to urge the leaders of those tolerating 
unsatisfactory conditions to correct those conditions promptly. 


“Usually when we succeed in bringing about enforcement of anti- 
prostitution laws, the enforcement of liquor, gambling and other laws 
also improves,” Dr. Clarke added. 


ASHA’s field workers give special attention to communities feeling 
the impact of military or industrial mobilization. 


Dr. Clarke said, “It is encouraging that so much progress has been 
made since 1948 when the American Social Hygiene Association stepped 
up its social protection activities. During World War II there was a 
national team—the Federal Security Agency’s temporary social pro- 
tection division, the Public Health Service, the VD control divisions of 
the Army and Navy, and ASHA—to fight prostitution and VD. 


“Only in 1944 did this powerful team, spending many times the total 
present expenditures of the American Social Hygiene Association, bring 
the number of cities classified as having unsatisfactory prostitution con- 
ditions to a lower level than that reached under ASHA’s leadership 
in 1951 . . . as indicated in the chart. 


“Since 1948 the success of our social protection activities has clearly 
indicated the generally cooperative attitude of local authorities and vol- 
untary agencies in responding to ASHA’s leadership.” Dr. Clarke 


concluded. 


Funds for ASHA’s social protection activities—as for all the Associa- 
tion’s national defense work—come from voluntary contributions made 
by citizens through their Community Chests to the United Defense Fund. 
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SOCIAL HYGIENE DAY 


Regional Conference in Los Angeles 


Dr. A. J. Carlson, dean of American physiologists, will be the 
principal speaker at a regional conference in observance of National 
Social Hygiene Day April 23 in Los Angeles. 

He will discuss the question, “Can syphilis and gonorrhea be eliminated 
from the human race?” 

Ernest Boyd MacNaughton, prominent Oregonian, will be awarded the 
William Freeman Snow medal for distinguished service to humanity, 
presented annually by the American Social Hygiene Association. 


Dr. Anton J. Carlson 


oh. 


Dr. Carlson is professor emeritus of physiology at the University of 
Chicago and an honorary vice-president of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, which with the VD Council of the City and County of Los 


Angeles is sponsoring the meeting. 


Ernest Boyd MacNaughton 


Mr. MacNaughton. president of Reed College. Portland (Ore.), is 
also president of the Oregonian Publishing Company, board chairman 
of the First National Bank of Portland. moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association. president and trustee of the Northwest Hospital 
Service (Blue Cross) and a vice-president of the American Social Hygiene 


\ssociation. 
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At a morning session primarily for professional workers, Dr. Bruce 
Webster. associate professor of medicine at Cornell Medical School, and 
Dr. Thomas H. Sternberg, assistant clinical professor of medicine at 
UCLA’s School of Medicine, will discuss changing aspects of VD treat- 
ment and control. 


In the afternoon the Family Relations Council of Southern California 
will sponsor two panel discussions on new methods of helping young 


people prepare for personal happiness and maximum service to the 
nation. High school and college students will take part in one panel. 
with adults—parents, churchmen, school people and military officials— 
in the other. 


“Our young people are the nation’s most precious asset,” Dr. Walter 
Clarke, executive director of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
declared in announcing the conference program. “Their experience in 
national service will contribute to their future happiness and usefulness 
as citizens and parents to the degree they are prepared for and protected 
in that service.” 


The American Social Hygiene Association will award four honorary 
life memberships this year at Social Hygiene Day observances in various 
cities. Those honored are Newell W. Edson, executive secretary of the 
Erie (Pa.) Social Hygiene Association; John Hall, of Freehold, N. J.. 
formerly director of field service for the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, vice-president of the University of 
Texas’ medical branch at Galveston; and Dr. Paul Zentay. president of 
the Missouri Social Hygiene Association, St. Louis. 


Social Hygiene Day Slogan 


For National Defense .. . 
Foster Sound Family Life 
Fight VD and Vice 
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by Elizabeth B. McQuaid 


Health Instruction Yearbook 1951, by Oliver E. Byrd, M.D. California, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1952. 236p. $3.50. 


For the health worker to be informed about current articles is imperative, 
for him to read them all is impossible. 


Here, in this ninth edition of the yearbook, are 260 summarized articles 
from 108 different sources, culled from a total of 1500 articles read by 
Dr. Byrd. A bibliography, list of sources, author and subject indexes make 
it easy to find information about health problems, whether they concern 
syphilis, family health or adolescence. 


An account of Philadelphia’s VD case-finding campaign in 1949 and of 
syphilis among the Navajo Indians will be of interest to social hygienists. 


Seksuellopplysning (Sexual Enlightenment), by Karl Evang, M.D. Oslo, Tiden 
Norsk Forlag, 1951. 664p. 


This is an inclusive, interestingly but not sensationally rewritten edition 
of earlier publications by the author and his earlier collaborators which created 
much controversy before the war, but which, in the changed climate of Scan- 
dinavian attitudes, received a quiet and friendly public reaction in 1951. 


It is widely read in Norway, especially by young people, and has had 
great influence also in Sweden. 


The most significant addition is a chapter on morals and religion in which 
Evang, always frankly tendential, attacks the resistance and narrowness of the 
church as he sees it. He is for drastic changes, but vigorously insists upon 
ethical and social responsibilities in all human sex acts. 


The book is excellently illustrated, and gives a mass of detail without 
becoming morbid. It is unfortunately without index or bibliography, but 
has a topical table of contents. 


Proj. Thomas D. Eliot 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 
Dagfinn Sivertsen 
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The Menopause, by Lena Levine, M.D., and Beka Doherty. New York, 


Random House, 1952. 198p. $2.75. 

Written to dispel old superstitions and the consequent fears of women, 
this book stresses the naturalness of the menopause and the relatively few 
symptoms that can be ascribed to the menopause per se. 


Chapters are What Is the Menopause? with a description of the reproductive 
organs; What Is a Woman? ; What Really Happens? with a number of inter- 
esting case studies; What Can Be Done?; and What of the Future? 


Many of the supposed signs of the menopause can be laid, the authors 
say, to the ambiguous demands our society makes on the middle-aged woman 
or to the fact that her family is undergoing change. 


The optimism of the book is refreshing. 


Attaining Manhood, by George W. Corner, M.D. Revised. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1938, 1952. 97p. $1.50. 


Attaining Womanhood, by George W. Corner, M.D. Revised. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1939, 1952. 112p. $1.50. 


Written for the intelligent boy of high school age or the girl of 12 or 
older and her parents, these revisions incorporate new ideas about sex educa- 
tion and, like the older versions, use a friendly, non-technical approach. 


They are amply and clearly illustrated and are written in two volumes to 
meet the special interests of each sex. There are chapters on the human 
reproductive system, sex attraction and mating, and sex conduct. Short 


bibliographies complete the books. 


Fathers Are Parents, Too, by O. Spurgeon English, M.D., and Constance J. 
Foster. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1951. 304p. $3.75. 


Especially for fathers—but a gold mine for mothers, too—this book pleads 
that fathers take up their responsibilities within the home. “. .. It is from 
and through his father that the boy learns what men are like and what is 
expected of them.” Conversely, the girl can set up standards for her husband 
only if her father was her first “boy friend” in a satisfying way. 


Some chapters are Father Participates in Sex Education, Father and Adoles- 
cence and Your Children’s Dating and Mating. About sex instruction—‘No 
arbitrary rules can be laid down for giving sex instruction because each 
child is different and the circumstances under which he is ready for it 


are varied,” 
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KOREWV 


"If thou think'st | am too quickly won, I'll frown and be 
perverse and say thee nay.” 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
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ASHA's Job in National Defense 


* To study prostitution conditions, particularly near 
military installations and industrial centers 


* To prepare fully documented reports on local prosti- 
tution conditions for the information and guidance of 
military and civil authorities 


* To provide community leaders with the facts about 
the dangers of commercialized prostitution 


* To advise communities on the most effective ways of 
repressing vice and to recommend ways of treating 
sexual delinquents 


* To stimulate adequate wholesome recreation as a 
morale-building safeguard against sexual misconduct 


* To intensify the spread of sound information about 
venereal disease, particularly to young people enter- 
ing the Armed Forces 


* To help strengthen family life against the tensions of 
the times by fighting VD and sexual promiscuity, two 
major threats to family health and well-being 


* To encourage education for family life, through pub- 
lications, study courses for parents, and formal train- 
ing for teachers, youth leaders and others who influence 


young people 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
1790 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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